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DECEMBER, 

It will doubtless be remembered that our young friends 
had conceived a plan of making some presents to their 
parents when New Year’s day should arrive. As the 
year drew to a close, they had often spoken on the sub- 
ject, and wondered what they should get. It had been 
decided that as they had not money enough to make 
more than present a piece, each of the boys should buy 
something for his mother, and each of the girls some- 
thing for her father. But what should it be? 

“Mary, you must tell us what mother would like,” 
sid Harry. “I don’t know any thing about women’s 
things.” 

“Yes, and think of something for me too,” interrupted 
William. 

“That will be very easy,” said Mary, “there are always 
plenty of things that are pretty for a lady, but what Fan- 
ny and I shall find to give to father, is the question.” 

“A penknife,” suggested Harry. 

“He has one already.” 

“A pocket-book then.” 

“He has one.” 

“Oh dear!” said Fanny despondingly, “I don’t see 
what we shall do.” 

“Why my dear, what is the matter?” inquired her 
mother who just then came into the room. 

“Oh mother, is that you. I hope you did not hear 
vhat we were talking about. J cannot tell what is the 
matter, mamma, it is a great secret.” 

“Is it? oh well, I have no desire to discover your se- 
cret,” said her mother smiling, “so if you want to talk 
any more, I will go back to the other room.” 

“Oh no,” said all the children, “ we will go into the 
other room, “and I wish mother,” added William, “that 
we could have your advice without letting you into the 
secret.” 

“Sure enough, that would be a grand plan,” said 
Hany, who was the last to follow into the next room. 

“And why wouldn’t it do,” said he to Mary, “for you 
toask mother about yours and Fanny’s presents to fa- 
ther; you need not say any thing about ours to her.” 

“Ohno, that would never do, she would suspect of 
course, But I will tell you what I have been thinking of, 
ind that is, that father and mother both, would like better 
Something that we made ourselves than any thing we 
bought.” 

“But what could we make ourselves ?” 

“Why, Fanny has learned how to do worsted work, 
she could make a pair of slippers for father, and I could 
let him a purse.” 

“Yes, that would do very well, but what in the world 
could William and I make for mother 2” 

“I don’t know,” said Mary hesitatingly, “but at any 
mate, you can buy her something, as you at first in- 
tended.” 

Many more such consultations were held in the course 
of the next few days, and Mary and Fanny set about their 
Tespective undertakings. 

As Christmas drew near there was another query, viz. 


as to whether Christmas or New Year was the proper 
time for hanging up stockings. -Mary said she supposed 
Christmas was the proper time, as that was the day ob- 
served in Germany, where the custom originated; but 
she was afraid that her purse would not be done by that 


time. On the whole they all concluded to wait for New 
Year’s. 


“ How did you know that they hang up stockings in 

Germany, Mary?” asked Harry. , 
“JT don’t know about their hanging up stockings,” said 
Mary, what I meant was that they give presents all round 
in the family. I was reading something about it in one 
of papa’s books, the other day.” 

“ Oh, tell us about it, will you ?” 

The person who wrote the account said that it is 
the custom at Ratzeburg, in Germany, to set up a branch 
of yew tree near the wall, and fasten to the boughs little 
combustible things, pieces of candle wrapped up in col- 
ored papers. Then all the presents are tied to the 
branches, and all the children are called in.” 

“Then there is a general rejoicing, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and by and by they set fire to the little candles, 
and the branches begin to burn and crackle, which makes 
grand fun.” 

“ Why can’t we do so?” asked William. 

Then besides, the parents write notes to the chil- 
dren, and hang them to the tree, telling them what faults 
they have overcome during the year, and what they have 
still left to overcome.” 

“T should like that,” said Fanny. 

“ So should not I,” said William. 

“Well now suppose,” said Mary, “we each write a 
note with our presents.” 

“Oh yes,” was the first exclamation, but Harry pre- 
sently drew back, and next, Fanny began to be afraid she 
should not know what to write. However, Mary suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that it would be easy and 
pleasant, and then how they would enjoy having an- 
swers to their notes. 

I am happy to say that all the plans were executed. 
Their parents were as much pleased and surprised as 
the children had hoped for, and the children in their turn 
were equally pleased, if not equally surprised, at the 
presents prepared for them. The notes were duly an- 
swered, and the answers received with great delight. 


through the year, but I hardly think she did. 

And I would say to my young readers, if you have al- 
ways been contented with receiving pleasure, see if there 
is not some person to whom you can communicate it. 














NARRATIVE. 








CONTROL YOUR TEMPER, 

There is much said about the natural disposi- 
tion and temper of men; and the fact that any 
one has a temper which is unhappy and unpleas- 
ant, is both accounted and apologized for, by 
saying that his temper is “naturally ” unpleas- 
ant. It is a comfortable feeling to lay as much 
blame upon nature as we can; but the difficulty 
is, that the action, to use a law term, will not lie. 

No one has a temper naturally so good that it 
does not need attention and cultivation; and no 
one has a temper so bad, but that, by proper 
culture, it may become pleasant. One of the 
best disciplined tempers ever seen, was that of a 
gentleman who was, naturally, quick, irritable, 
rash and violent ; but, by having the care of the 
sick, and especially of deranged people, he so 
completely mastered himself, that he was never 
known to be thrown off his guard. 














Fanny declared she meant to read hers over every day. 





The difference in the happiness which is re- 
ceived or bestowed by the man who guards his 
temper, and that by the man who does not, is 
immense. There is no misery so constant, so 
distressing, and so intolerable to others, as that 
of having a disposition which is your master, and 
which is continually fretting itself. ‘There are 
corners enough, at every turn in life, against 
which we may run, and at which we may break 
out in impatience, if we choose. 

Look at Roger Sherman, who rose from a 
humble occupation, to a seat in the first Congress 
of the United States, and whose judgment was 
received with great deference by that body of 
distinguished men. He made himself master of 
his temper, and cultivated it as a great business in 
life. There are one or two instances which 
show this part of his character in a light that is 
beautiful. 

One day, after having received his highest 
honors, he was sitting and reading in his parlor. 

A roguish student, in a room close by, held a 
looking-glass in such a position as to pour the 
reflected rays of the sun directly in Mr. Sher- 
man’s face. «He moved his chair, and the thing 
was repeated. A third time the chair was mov- 
ed, but the looking glass still reflected the sun in 
his eyes. 

He laid aside his book, went to the window, 
and many witnesses of the impudence expected 
to hear the ungentlemanly student severely re- 
primanded. He raised the window gently, and 
then—shut the window blind! I cannot forbear 
adducing another instance of the power he had 
acquired over himself. 

He was naturally possessed of strong passions; 
but over these he at length obtained an extraor- 
dinary control. He became habitually caim, 
sedate, and self-possessed. Mr. Sherman was 
one of those men who are not ashamed to main- 
tain the forms of religion in his family. One 
morning, he called them together, as usual, to 
lead them in prayer to God; the “ old family 
Bible ” was brought out and laid on the table. 

Mr. Sherman took his seat, and beside him 
placed one of his children, a small child—a child 
of his old age; the rest of the family were seated 
round the room; several of these were now 
grown up. Besides these, some of the tutors of 
the college were boarders in the family, and 
were present at the time alluded to. 

His aged and now superannuated mother oc- 
cupied a corner of the room, opposite the place 
where the distinguished Judge of Connecticut sat. 
At length, he opened the Bible and began to 
read. The child, who was seated beside him, 
made some hittle disturbance, upon which Mr. 
Sherman paused, and told it to be still. Again 
he proceeded; but again he paused, to reprimand 
the little offender, whose playful disposition 
would scarcely permit it to be still. At this time 
he gently tapped his ear. 

The blow, if it might be called a blow, caught 
the attention of his aged mother, who now, with 
some effort, rose from her seat, and tottered 
across the room. At length she reached the 
chair of Mr. Sherman, and, in a moment, most 
unexpectedly to him, she gave him a blow on the 
ear, with all the power she could summon. 
“« There,” said she, “* you strike your child, and I 
will strike mine!” 

For a moment, the blood was seen rushing to 
the face of Mr. Sherman; but it was only for a 
moment, when all was calm and mild as usual. 
He paused—he raised his spectacles—he cast his 
eye upon his mother—again it fell upon the book, 
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from which he had been reading. Not a word 
escaped him; but again he calmly pursued the 
service, and soon after sought, in prayer, an) 
ability to set an example before his household, | 
which should be worthy of their imitation. Such 
a victory was worth more than the proudest one 
ever achieved in the field of battle. 

[Village Reader. 





RELIGION. 

THE LAST SABBATH OF THE YEAR. 
“ The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 

saved.” —Jer. viii. 20. 

These words, originally, applied to the chil- 
dren of Zion in the period of calamity. They 
had been looking a long time for deliverance in 
vain, and at length they cried out with despon- 
dent sorrow, ‘“* The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved.” 'Toapply this 
subject to you, my young friends, in relation to 
your souls, I fear many of you might make a 
similar declaration. Let, then, the season of 
winter, the concluding Sabbath of the year, and 
the subject we have chosen, teach us, 

I. To be thoughtful. Young, lively persons! 
are apt to be thoughtless and giddy. They think 
seriousness may very well become those whose 
hoary heads, in the winter of old age, appear 
like venerable oaks, blanched on the top with 
snow and icicles; but, as for them, they are in 
the spring of life, and the bloom of youth. 
‘‘ Surely,” say they, ‘* we may be gay, and mer- 
ry, and thoughtless.” No, my young friends, for 
though your pious friends delight to see you 
cheerful and happy, yet they are commanded to 
exhort you to “ be sober-minded.” Indeed, true 
pleasure, while it is far removed from levity and 
mirth, is not incompatible with sobriety and _ re- 
ligion. You can possess no real happiness, un- 
less it be founded on reflection. O, think seri- 
ously. Winter is the time for meditation; while 
the stormy blast, the piercing frost, the descend- 
ing rain, or the fleecy snow, confine us to our 
habitations, we can call home our wandering 
thoughts, and reflect on God and our souls, on 
death and eternity. 

The closing Sabbath of the year demands 
consideration. How quickly have the last twelve 
months departed! how many subjects arise to 
our minds in reviewing them! The mercies we 
have enjoyed—the afflictions we have experienc- 
ed—the sins we have committed—the privileges 
we have possessed—are all subjects suited to 
produce thoughtful reflection. This day we 
stand like travellers on an exalted eminence,— 
we look back on the country through which we 
have passed; we recollect the rugged course and 
the flowery paths which we have trod, the moun- 
tains we have climbed, and the plains we have 
traversed. We glance forward into futurity, 
with hope and fear, anxiety, and joy; we know 
not the nature of that part of our journey which 
lies before us; none of us can affirm that we 
shall live another year, or even that we shall see 
the few remaining hours of this; surely, then, we 
‘should be thoughtful and serious. 

Do we examine the state of our souls, and in- 
quire if we are saved? Surely such an impor- 
tant subject demands the greatest attention, and 
we cannot be thoughtless without being exceed- 
ingly culpable. Let me ask, if you have, during 
the past year, begun to think seriously of your 
eternal welfare, or to make any progress in the 
ways of religion. O, consider your state in the 
sight of God, ere it is too late! 

II. The season of winter, the concluding Sab- 
bath of the year, and the subject we have cho- 
sen, should lead us to be grateful. Whilst we 
are seated by our comfortable fire-sides, or re- 
posing in warm beds, how many poor creatures 
are shivering in the cold, which pierces through 
their ragged clothes! or lying down to sleep with 
only a few straws to cover them, while the piti- 


ruined walls of their miserable cottages! See 
the benighted traveller wading through the snow 
in his journey homewards; a fierce storm over- 
takes him; he tries to support himself against its 
fury; he endeavors to proceed; he sees a faint 
light glimmering from his little cottage; he thinks 
of his expectant wife, and fancies that his chil- 
dren are crying for their father’s return; he 
struggles again and again; his efforts grow 
weaker and weaker; his limbs are benumbed; 
he trembles, he falls, he expires, and quickly is 
wrapped in a snowy shroud. Behold the sailors 
on the tempestuous sea! ‘God raiseth the | 
stormy wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof; 
they mount up to heaven, they go down to the 
depths; their soul is melted because of trouble;” 
torrents of rain descend from above, and the 
hghtning with its terrible splendor only serves to 
show them their dreadful situation. Vast num- 
bers of our countrymen are every winter buried 
in a watery grave. While we thus contemplate 
the sufferings which others endure, let us feel 
thankful for our mercies, and praise the Lord 
continually. 

Surely we should be grateful because God has 
spared our lives nearly to the close of the year; 
many, who began it as young and healthy as 
ourselves, have been called to meet their God. 
We should not only consider our present enjoy- 
ments, but our past mercies, as incentives to 
gratitude. We have been blessed with health, 
food, clothing, friends, means of gaining wisdom 
and piety, Sabbaths, Bibles, and privileges too 
numerous to mention. QO, let us feel grateful, 
and remember that we are responsible for all the 
mercies and privileges of the past year. 

How thankful should we be if we possess just 
grounds for believing that we are saved! Even 
those whose consciences proclaim that they are 
not saved, may rejoice that they are now ear- 
nestly invited to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; 
that they may obtain eternal salvation. We 
might have been justly forbidden to expect any 
mercy, instead of being kindly invited to pardon, 
peace, and everlasting happiness. 

III. The season of winter, the concluding 
Sabbath of the year, and the subject we have 
chosen, may lead to sorrowfulreflections. This is 
reckoned the most gloomy part of the year; the 
days are short; the nights are long; clouds cover 
the sky; rain, snow, and hail, drop on the earth; 
the sun is veiled; the trees and the fields are 
stripped of their beauty. Nature in every part 
appears sad; and surely there is a sorrow of 
heart, and a sadness of countenance, by which the 
heart is made better. If we are properly ac- 
quainted with ourselves, and with the situations 
of others, we shall sometimes indulge a saluta- 
ry sorrow; not formed of melancholy and de- 
spair, but of reflection and feeling. Young per- 
sons are apt to consider life as one unmingled 
scene of felicity; but let them remember that the 
year has its winter; day is succeeded by night; 
and pleasure is often the precursor of pain. 
The sorrows of seriousness will only destroy de- 
ceitful enjoyments; they will augment our real 
and permanent happiness. 

When we reflect on the past year, can we for- 
bear feeling some degree of sorrow? How little 
have we thought of God, of our souls, and of 
eternal realities! How much time have we lost! 
how many talents neglected or abused! how 
many mercies have we slighted! how many sins 
have we committed! ‘ O Lord, righteousness 
belongeth unto thee; but unto us shame and con- 
fusion of face.”” O may we feel that godly sor- 
row for our sins “‘ which worketh repentance 
that needeth not to be repented of.” 

What great occasion for the deepest sorrow 
have those young persons whose consciences are 
saying, ‘* The harvest is past, the summer is 
ended, and we are not saved.” Not saved! 
Well may you be sorrowful! You must perish 





less blast howls through the broken windows and 


forever if you are not saved. You cannot save 
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his wings bears you over a year; eternity is sure. 
ly approaching, and you are still without hopes 














of salvation. O slight not your danger, but § this ¢' 
unto Jesus Christ, who died on the cross asa «The 
sacrifice for our sins, and who is able to say¢ be cu 
unto the uttermost them that come unto God } root | 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession J hall. 
for us. awe 
Will you still continue to neglect his great h 
salvation? Shall the golden moments of youth w 
pass away while you feel no sorrow for your sing tion! 
and no love to Jesus Christ? I beseech you = That 
longer despise his mercy. Cast yourselves g pass | 











his feet; believe on him while he gives you space 
for repentance; then the lamentation shall not be 
yours, ‘* We are not saved;”’ but you shall sing 
‘*Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his blood, be glory and domip. 
ion for ever and ever. Amen.” Rev. i. 5, 6, 
[Sabbath Day Book, 



























































THE BROKEN BOUGH. 


As Mr. Tarn was strolling one Saturday af. 
ternoon with his two nephews, they found the 
door of the old village church open, and the sex. 
ton dusting the pews for the next day. Walk. 
ing through one of the aisles, they came to a 
door which opened into the grave-yard, into 
which they passed, and began to walk among the 
tombs and monuments with which it was near. 
ly filled. Some of the graves had only a small 
piece of marble at the head, with the name and 
age of the deceased. Others had a stanza of 
poetry or a text of Scripture added. On some 
there was carved a butterfly just escaping from 
its chrysalis; signifying the living soul leaving 
the dead body. Some of the monuments were 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































composed of a strong marble pillar, broken in the A 
middle, to represent early death, or the removal J Mo 
of some one who was like a pillar in the church & of! 
or his family. One of the boys discovered a J a 
high stone on which was sculptured a tree with J tv 
a large branch broken off, and called to his um ¥@ Th 
cle to come and explain it to him. Mr. Tam & sp 
pointed at an inscription on another side of the cor 
monument, from which it appeared that the per- @ ‘0 
son who was buried under it was the eldest son res 
of a rich family, and that his removal from this & & 
life was like breaking off one of the principal & 
branches of a tree. On a third side of the mon- the 
ument they also found this inscription— fot 
“ For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, we 
That it will sprout again ; of 
And that the tender branch thereof will not cease.” ed 
‘“‘That,” said Mr. Tarn, “is taken from the ti 
beautiful reflections of Job on the life of man, 
which he compares to the cutting down of a ¥ 
flower;”’ and taking out his pocket-bible as he pt 
spoke, he opened it at the place, and as he read ct 
the fourteenth chapter, they pursued their walk I 
slowly out of the grave-yard, and down the lane p 
which passed the old church. He had _ hardly n 
finished the chapter, when they came to a yous & ! 
oak treé at the side of the road, a bough of which h 
had been lately broken, and was now hanging M 
by a small splinter to the tree, as if unwilling to f 
leave the place in which it had grown and lived. , 
‘‘Here,” said their uncle to the boys, “we . 
have the emblem in a more striking form than §& § 
we saw it on the marble. A few days ago this 








bough was as flourishing and as full of life as 
any one in the tree; but a sudden wind has snap- 
ped it, and it can never be united to the old 
trunk again. But yet you see it is not absolute- 
ly dead. It is still green. It has a principle of 
life in itself, and if this branch were carefully 
planted it would take root and soon attain the 
size and beauty of its parent stock. And it was 
this double idea that was intended to be convey- 
ed by the monument; and the confidence of the 
surviving family is expressed, that though one 
of their branches has been removed, it is not to 
wither and die forever, but to “sprout again” 
in such a condition that “the tender branch 








































































yourselves; Time is flying rapidly; one stroke of 





thereof will not cease ”—will never again sufber 
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even this temporary decline. And see how beau- 
jifully this faithful and patient patriarch applies 
his comparison to the resurrection of the body. 
«There is hope of a tree,” he says, ‘‘ though it 
be cut down and destroyed, even till its very 
ot shall decay in the earth, yet a fresh tree 
hall spring up from that root and bear boughs 
ys before. So man dieth and wasteth away; he 

h down and riseth not;” that is not now. 

w long, then, shall his body lie in this condi- 
tion? He tells us ‘till the heavens be no more.” 
That is, until the heavens and the earth shall 

s away, and Christ shall appear in judgment. 
Then the dead shall awake and ‘be raised out 
of their sleep.” ‘*Thou shalt call, and I will 
answer thee. If a man die shall he live again? 
All the days of my appointed time will I wait till 
my change come.” 

“And,” continued Mr. Tarn, ‘“‘ you observe 
that the bough that is thus planted does not cease 
to live, although it has been broken off. It has 
jife still? So it is with our life, my dear boys; 
itis separated for a time from our bodies, but it 
does not cease to exist; it is only removed to an- 
other place until it shall be united again, never 
more to be separated. Let us take care that we 
have an interest in Him who is the resurrection 
and the life, that when he shall appear, we may 
live with Him in glory, and not be cast out as 
withered branches fit only to be burned.” 

[ Youth’s Friend. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CHERRY PARTY. 
BY MARTHA ANN. 


A little south of the union of the Hudson and 
Mohawk rivers, which flow in the eastern part 
of New York, is situated a small, but beautiful 
and neatly laid out city, on either bank of the 
tiver, being connected by a bridge and an island. 
This island is covered with a great variety of 
spontaneous plants and flowers; with bowers 
covered by large shading trees, inducing many 
toresort thither, as a place of retirement and 
rest, from the noise and bustle of the city. The 
external appearance of the city, is such as at- 
tracts the attention of the traveller, exhibiting in 
the distance, park and fountain, trellis and tre- 
foil, spire and cupola, representing not only the 
reverence the inhabitants possess for the worship 
of God, but their estimation of scientific knowl- 
edge, which from its number of literary institu- 
tions, is judged to be considerable. 

It was a sultry afternoon in July. The heat 
was excessive. An almost universal stillness 
prevailed throughout the city. The busy mer- 
chant lolled upon the counter; the clerk listless- 
lyleaned over his ledger; the attorney hoped the 
peace officers would do their duty, that he might 
not be disturbed to plead any cause of justice; 
the invalid looked unusually languid, as slowly 
he alighted from a splendid carriage, at his door, 
inthe most fashionable part of the city; the belle 
forgot her accustomed walk, and was nowhere 
tobe seen; and ever busy imagination could pic- 
ture in the midst, many a scene of pleasure, re- 
signed by the gay and fashionable, for the otto- 
man and lolling couch at home. The parks 
looked dry and parched, as though a blasting 
‘moom had been wafted over their surfaces; 
hor were these all that partook of the general 
languor; but at a short distance from the main 
street, was situated a seminary, whose inmates 
Consisting of forty or fifty young ladies, were so 
°vercome by the heat, that it seemed as if any 
change would be a relief; yet all were busy; 
‘ome at recitation, others at the drawing table, 
While some of the smaller members exhibited 
‘heir powers of imagination, by transcribing 
mages of fanciful appearance on their slates, in- 


stead of Arabic characters, for which they were 
Intended. 


joy of all, who gladly left their desks to enjoy 
the shade and breeze, which the adjoining yard 
afforded them. 

In a shady arbor at one corner of the yard, a 
group of girls had collected, and were busily 
conversing upon an anticipated walk. 

‘‘T should like to know in what order Miss 
Landen intends to have us go,”’ said Jane Craw- 
ford, to her intimate friend and schoolmate, Ruth 
Hastings “‘ do you know, Ruth?” 

“T do not;” replied Ruth, “but I presume 
two by two in procession.” “I should think 
sv,” said Jane, “and if she does, you will go 
with me, of course,”’ she continued, while Ruth 
tenderly embracing her, replied, ‘‘ most certain- 
ly I will, and to be sure that we go together, we 
will now ask permission of Miss Landen;” to 
which she readily consented. 

Jane and Ruth were not the only ones that 
had been talking about it, for many others had 
selected a companion to walk to the island. 
After their rest, the school was better prepar- 
ed to attend to the remaining duties of the af- 
ternoon. 

Miss Landen their teacher, had obtained per- 
mission of the owners of the island, to take her 
scholars there to get cherries, which grew there 
in great abundance, the trees having been culti- 
vated with great care. 

After school, they were some time in getting 
ready, and were just starting, when it was ascer- 
tained that Julia Richards, the favorite of the 
school, and who on account of the ill health of 
her mother, was obliged to remain at home that 
day, having been informed the day previous, by 
Miss Landen, of their intended visit to the island, 
had come to accompany them. But who should 
go with Julia?) Each had a companion, but any 
would have been glad to go with Julia. Miss 
Landen was much engaged in arranging her. 
scholars for their walk, and did not observe 
Julia at first, but after she had placed the last 
couple in order, and walked round to see if all 
were ready, she saw her. Julia had been very 
patiently waiting for Miss Landen to get through 
arranging her pupils, for she knew it was not 
proper to interrupt her, even at the risk of losing 
her anticipated pleasure; and for this, she was 
well rewarded, for Miss Landen said she might 
walk with her, and although many of the young 
misses would have rejoiced to have enjoyed the 
same privilege, yet none envied her, none were 
angry, because they might not go in the same 
way; none charged their respected and beloved 
teacher with partiality, as many foolish and 
naughty children have done, but all declared, 
that it was ten per cent better, to have Julia go 
as she did. 

They proceeded along the main street but a 
short distance, when they came to the bridge, 
connecting the city with the island, and then 
after paying a “cent toll,” they proceeded in 
high glee, across the bridge which more than 
once shook, as if to invite them to a bath, in the 
silvery waters beneath; but they all crossed safe, 
and after resting awhile in the bowers, and amid 
the trees, and having gathered some flowers, 
they separated, and all were active in getting 
their cherries, which were more abundant than 
they had even expected. . When any of the 
younger or smaller girls were troubled to reach 
the bending limbs, Julia was ready to assist 
them, without stopping to notice their many 
thanks and praises. 

Each was social, each happy; there was no 
quarrelling about who should pick the thickest 
limbs, or who should get the most; but all were 
kind and obliging to each other. They all fill- 
ed their baskets, as Miss Landen proposed, be- 
fore eating any, and after they had filled them, 
they carried them to a place of safety, and en- 
joyed themselves well in eating the delicious 
fruit. No one was greedy,—none tried to eat 
more than another, but much to their credit, 





& At length the study-card dropped, to the great 


they wished, and were enjoying exercise in the 
grove, when they heard the little bell ring, which 
Miss Landen had brought with her, in order that 
they might be collected to return. They in- 
stantly obeyed the summons, and again forming 
a procession, they returned, with their baskets on 
their arms, each to their home, grateful to their 
teacher and the proprietors, whose generosity 
had afforded them so much enjoyment. 

North Brookjield, Mass. 








MORALITY. 
FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE! 
O it is a wretched habit to be behind the 
proper time in any thing which we have to per- 
form, yet this has been the case with me all my 
days; take warning by the trouble it has brought 
upon me. 
So many unlooked for events take place in 
the world, that the most punctual are sometimes 
thrown out of their accustomed plans, but there 
is no excuse for the wretched practice of habit- 
ual irregularity. 
When a child, I was scolded for being too late 
at school; when a boy, I was cuffed and kicked 
for being too late at my work; and when a 
man, I was turned away for being behind my 
time on a particular occasion when my services 
were wanted. 
My uncle Jonathan was well to do in the 
world, and as his nephews were his nearest re- 
lations, we had reason to expect that his proper- 
ty would come among us. He had, however, 
one peculiarity, which effectually shut his door 
against me. He never was five minutes too late 
in an appointment in his life, and thought most 
contemptuously of those who were. I really be- 
lieve that I was a bit of a favorite with him until 
my unfortunate failing justly offended him. 

He had occasion to go a journey, and I was 
directed to be with him at seven in the morning, 
to carry his portmanteau to the coach. Alas! I 
was ‘Five minutes too late,” and he had left 
the house. 

Knowing his particularity, I hurried after 
him and running till I could scarcely stand, ar- 
rived at one end of the street just in time to see 
the coach go off with my uncle at the other. 
Dearly did I pay for being ‘Five minutes too 
late.” 

My Uncle did not return for a month, and cer- 
tainly showed more forbearance toward me than 
he was ever known to do on a similar occasion; 
for in a letter he stated, that if I could be punc- 
tual, he should wish me to meet him on his re- 
turn, to take charge of his portmanteau, and 
thereby make some amends for my misconduct. 
Off I set, but knowing that coaches frequently 
arrive a quarter of an hour after their set time, I 
thought a minute or two could be of no conse- 
quence. The coach unfortunately, was “ horrid- 
ly exact,” and once more I was after my time, 
just ‘‘ Five minutes too late.” 

My Uncle Jonathan never forgave me, fully 
believing that I had done it on purpose to get 
rid of the trouble of carrying his portmanteau. 
Years rolled away, and I was not so much as 
permitted to enter the door of my Uncle Jona- 
than. 

Time, however, heals many a sore, and while 
it ruffles many a smooth brow, smooths many a 
ruffled temper. My Uncle Jonathan so far re- 
lented, that when about to make his will, he sent 
to me to call upon him exactly at ten o’clock. 
Determined to be in time, I set off, allowing my- 
self some minutes to spare and pulling out my 
watch at the door, found that for once in my life 
I had kept my appointment to the second. The 
servant, to my surprise, told me, that my Uncle 
Jonathan had ordered the door to be shut in my 
face for being behind my time. It was then 
I found out that my watch was too slow, and 
that I was exactly ‘“‘ Five minutes too late.” 











they were very temperate. They had eaten what 


Had I been earlier on that occasion I might 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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have been provided for, but now I am a poor 
man, and a poor man I am likely to remain. 
However, good may arise from my giving this 
short account of my foolish habit, as it may pos- 
sibly convince some of the value of punctuality, 
and dispose them to avoid the manifold evils of 
being five minutes too late. 

Reader, at the beginning of this year, deter- 
mine to try never to be roo Lat during any day 
of it which you may be permitted to see. 





VARIETY. 
The Last House. 

Do you ever think of your last house? Perhaps you 
may siy, how can [ tell which 1s my last house? A few 
years ago, I lived in one, then moved to another, and am 
now in a third; but how am I to know whether it is the 
last I shall ever live in? 

The house in which you at present live is of very lit- 
tle consequence, for should you never move to another 
while you are alive, yet when you die, you will have to 
be removed; therefore it cannot be the last house. ‘ 

Perhaps you may think I mean the grave. That is 
much more like the last house, but no, Ido not. I mean 
the house that the Bible says is “not made with hands,” 
and is “eternal in the heavens.” Are you ready for 
such a glorious house as that? 

How glad I should be if I could persuade you to get 
ready immediately, fur you know not when God may 
call you from your present house, and then how impor- 
tant to be ready for the glorious everlasting house in 
heaven. But, remember 

“That none can find admittance there, 
But followers of the Lamb.” 


It is said that the Duke of Richmond (Eng.) built him- 
self a large and splendid family vault. When it was 
completed, he invited other lords and gentlemen of rank 
to dine with him; and after dinner took them to see his 
superior vault. The first thing that arrested the atten- 
tion of one of the company was, the words ultima domus 
(the last house,) engraved in large letters over an arch. 
He immediately took his pencil and wrote on the wall, 
under the inscription. 

Did he, who thus inscribed this wall, 

Not read, or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says, there is, where’er it stands, 

Another house, not made with hands; 
Or shall we gather from these words, 
That house is not a “‘ House of Lords 


had 
—>—- 
A Girl who hated prayer, and a Boy who 
loved it, 

“Don’t walk so fast, Lucy,” said a little girl, appa- 
rently eight or nine years old to her companion on their 
way to school; “I hope the door will be closed before I 
get there, for I do not like to hear Mr. —— pray every 
morning.” 

“ Mother,” said little Albert, “I do not want any din- 
ner to-day.” Why my son, are you sick? “No, moth- 
er, but the bell is ringing for the Sabbath School. May 
I get my cap and gor” “You had better wait, dear; if 
you are a few miuutes later than usual this cold weather, 
your teacher will excuse you.” 

“1 know she will; but last Sabbath I felt so unhappy 
because I was not there to kneel down with the children 
when they prayed, that every thing went wrong.” 

Neither of these children had pious parents; but one 
was a Sabbath Scholar, the other was not.—S. S. Visiter. 


exmaptiiio=ansin 
Charles will lead you into Temptation. 

Dear Children,—The other day I called to see a lady 
who has several little children under her care. I was in 
the chamber, and one of the little girls was coming up 
stairs. I heard her say to a little boy who was going 
into the kitchen, “Edward, don’t you go into the 
kitchen, for if you do, Charles will lead you into tempta- 
tion; he liked to have led me into temptation, and if 
you go there he will lead you into temptation. I 
wouldn’t go, if I was you.” 

When little Lydia (for that was the little girl’s name) 
came up stairs, I, asked her what she had been saying to 
Edward, and asked her how she thought Charles would 
lead him into temptation? “Why,” said she, “I was 
putting on my shoes, and was warming them, and Charles 
was cross, and pushed them away from the fire, and struck 
me. He was angry, and I was afraid I should be an 
too, and so I took up my shoes and ran up here, fort 
was afraid he would lead me into temptation.” 

Now dear children, do you not think little Lydia did 
right? Did she not do as the Bible tells us we should ? 
You know, Solomon says, we must not enter “ into the 
paths of the wicked,” but must, “turn from it, and pass 
away.” Lydia turned from it and passed away. Will 
you not do as she did, when you are with children who 


























get angry, and say cross things to you? if you do, God 
will bless you, and keep you from temptation. 


ine 
The Children’s Prayer Meeting. 

« A Sabbath School having been opened near the vil- 
lage of H——, a laboring man who had a large family 
sent his children there for the benefit of instruction, the 
good effects of which soon appeared. It happened that 
very near to this man’s house a place was opened for the 
worship of God, where service was performed every Sab- 
bath evening, at an early hour, and this man and part of 
his family were in the habit of attending regularly, 
One Sabbath evening, the weather being snowy, the 
man thought it prudent to leave his children and go alone. 
Some of these young ones, doubtless, were much disap- 
pointed in not being permitted to accompany their fa- 
ther, and thought they would have a meeting by them- 
selves. The father, on his return home, was surprised at 
seeing a light up stairs in his cottage, and thought that 
the children must be retiring to bed. He opened the 
door of his cottage, and went softly up stairs, when to 
his astonishment, he heard his youngest daughter, a 
child not more than six years old, in humble strains 


pouring forth her prayers to that God, through whose | 


tender mercy it was, that she had been taught to “re- 
member the Sabbath day and keep it holy.” When she 
had finished her prayer, she called upon one of her lit- 
tle brothers to pray (for they met together for that pur- 
pose,) and thus they finished that blessed day; expe- 
riencing, it is hoped, the blessedness of that promise : 
‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there will I be in the midst of them.” 


ce 
A Batterfly’s Moral. 


A boy, on perceiving a beautiful butterfly, was so 
smitten with its gaudy colors, that he pursued it from 
flower to flower with indefatigable zeal; at first he at- 
tempted to surprise it among the leaves of a rose; then 
he endeavored to cover it with his hat as it was feeding 
on a daisy ; now he hoped to secure it as it revelled on 
a sprig of myrtle; and now grew sure of his prize on 
perceiving it to loiter on a bed of violets; but the fickle 
fly still eluded his attempts. At last, observing it half- 
buried in the cup of a tulip, he rushed forward, and 
snatching at the object of his pursuit with violence, it 
was crushed to pieces. The dying insect, perceiving the 
boy chagrined at his disappointment, addressed him with 
the utmost calmness in the following words: “Behold, 
now, the end of thy unprofitable solicitude;*and learn, 
for the benefit of thy future life, that pleasure like a 
painted butterfly, may serve to amuse thee in thy pursuit ; 
but, if embraced with too much ardor, will perish in thy 
grasp.” —S>— 
Teaching the Young. 


“T once saw,” says Sir H. Davy, “a very interesting 
sight above one of the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was go- 
ing, on the 20th of August, in pursuit of black game. 
Two parent eagles were teaching their offspring, two 
young birds, the manceuvres of flight. They began by 
rising from the top of a mountain in the eye of the sun; 
it was about mid-day, and bright for thisclimate. They 
at first made small circles, and the young birds imitated 
them; they paused on their wings, waiting until they 
had made their first flight, and then took a second and 
larger gyration, always rising towards the sun, and en- 
larging their circle of flight, so as to make a gradually 
extending spiral. The young ones still slowly followed, 
apparently flying better as they mounted ; and they con- 
tinued this sublime kind of exercise, always rising, till 
they became mere points in the air, and the young ones 
were lost, and afterwards their parents, to our aching 
sight.” —_— > 
A Bear Hunt, 

A few of the inhabitants of Florida, Berkshire county, 
adjoining Charlemont, had a grand bear hunt, on Friday 
and Saturday before Thanksgiving. Mr. Luther Clark, 
who had discovered the tracks of a pair of cubs, went with 
Mr. Dwight Dickinson, his brother-in-law, to see what 
could be found. Having traversed about six miles 
through woods and over hills, (there are hills in Florida,) 
they were led by the tracks, to a small cave formed by 
shelving and projecting rocks, situated within the bounds 
of Charlemont. The barking of the dog drew a bear to 
the entrance when he suddenly received a ball from Mr. 
Clark’s rifle, which probably gave him a sudden turn of 
headache, as he instantly backed in and disappeared. 
Another then came forward, and was saluted by Mr. 
Dickinson in the same manner, and with the same ef- 
fect. This warfare was kept up for some time, though it 
became necessary for one to hunch the beasts, while the 
other stood ready to pay the salute should any of them 
appear. Mr. D. jumped into a cavity in front of the den, 
where, had one of the bears rushed out, he could not 
have escaped a very serions hug, indicating altogether a 
closer attachment than would have been desirable. Night 
coming on, the hunters dragged out a cub, which had 
fallen near the mouth, blocked up the den, and marched 


[SSS 
home. Next morning they were reinforced by a fey 
neighbors, and on reaching the battle-ground found ap. 
other cub dead, and our old bear and a cub alive, but 
seriously wounded. On opening the cave, Sylvanyg 
Clark, with a lighted candle crept into the aperture, ang 
finding the large bear within reach, he grasped her shag. 
gy coat and gave her a shake, which brought her ladyship 
to her feet in quick time. However, the bullet was tog 
quick, and Bruin fell to rise no more. The whole num. « 
ber of bears obtained was four, three of which y 
young, weighing about 50 lbs. each. The large ¢ 
weighed 175 lbs. . 
This was a very successful hunt, and will amply re 
ward those who participated in it. The bounty on the 
destruction of bears, is five dollars a head.—Mercury, 


—_—p— 
A Joyful Rencontre, 

At a late hour on yesterday evening, a very pleasant 
incident occurred on board one of the ferry boats which 
ply on the East River. T'wo jolly tars, who had just re. 
turned from a whaling voyage, and who exhibited a due 
proportion of the light-heartedness of “Jack-a-shore? 
were seated together near the cabin door, and one of 
them—who had, it seemed, been impressed at an earl 
age into the British service, and had never revisited hig 
{native land—after relating some of the perils of the 

deep, through which he had safely passed, exclaimed, 
“Well, here I am, once more safe ashore, but there is no 
kind face to greet me; if I but saw my old mother, that 
is, if I have a mother now ”—just at this moment an el. 
derly, decent looking old woman, who had been listen. 
ing attentively to the sailor’s narrative, stepped quickly 
forward, and seizing Jack’s arm, gazed eagerly in his 
face, and loudly exclaiming—* It 1s—it is my son!” fell 
| into the arms of the astonished tar; the delight of the 
joyous meeting we will not attempt to describe. 





—_—_—~p 
The Traveller’s Friend, 

In Madagascar grows a singular tree, (Urania,) which, 
from its property of yielding water, is called the trayel- 
ler’s friend. It differs from most other trees, in having 
all its branches in one place, like the sticks of a fan, or 
the feathers of a peacock’s tail. At the extremity of 
each branch grows a broad double leaf, several feet in 
length, which spreads itself out very gracefully. These 
leaves radiate heat so rapidly after sunset, that a copious 
deposition of dew takes place upon them; soon collect- 
ing into drops, forming little streams, which go down the 
branches to the trunk. Here it is received into hollow 
places of considerable magnitude, one of which is found 
at the root of every branch. These branches lie one 
above the other alternately, and when a_ knife, or, what 
is better, a flat piece of stick, (for it is not necessary to 
cut the tree,) is inserted between the parts which outlay, 
and slightly drawn to one side, so as to cause an open- 
ning, a stream of water gushes out, as if from a fountain 
Hence the appropriate name of “ traveller’s friend.” 











POETRY... 








From the Friendship’s Offering, for 1841. 
MY BROTHER. 
Is this my little brother? 
How cold he is and still, 
Do take him up, dear mother ! 
Is he not very ill? 
No, no! my child, the dear one 
Will suffer no more pain, 
Tis death makes him so silent; 
He will not move again. 
Not hold his little arms out! 
Nor make that pleasant noise ! 
Nor open wide his tiny hand 
To take the pretty toys? 
*T was little brother’s spirit 
Which made him laugh and play, 
That which you loved you see not, 
There’s nothing here but clay. 
Why do you weep, then, mother? 
You said the other day, 
To die was only going home; 
Did brother want to stay ? 
Will God love to see him, 
And show him pretty things ? 
And if he cries to come to you, 
Won't he give him little wings? 
He has not gone away, child ; 
If we love him with our hearts, 
His spirit will stay with us, 
When this little form departs. 
Ifyou are good and gentle, 
He will always be with you; 
And I will try to grieve no more ; 
If you are kind and true. 
We'll kiss once more those lips, 
Then we will go away ; 





And God will give us happy thoughts, 


If we ask him when we pray. Marr. 









































